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A year after Maiji died, war broke out in
Europe. I was listening to the B.B.C. when the news
came over the air. The soft lush tones of the Capriccio
Italien died as the announcer told an anxious world
that Hitler had crossed the Polish frontier. Then Mr.
Chamberlain, in a voice tinged with emotion, declared
that Britain was at war with Germany.
The Luftwaffe was soon over London and war had
become a naked reality. In spite of all our differences
with the British, it was evident that it would be difficult
to stay out of the war, for greater issues were involved.
One could not look upon the war only as an Indian.
The difficulty, however, was that the issue of supporting
Britain was linked up with the issue of our pplitical
freedom. Could a nation which was itself unfree fight
for the freedom of others? Could a people long enslaved
fight for their oppressors?
The early declaration of the Congress had condemned
Nazi aggression. Jawaharlal Nehru had said he would
like "to see India play her full part and throw her re-
sources into the struggle for the new order." But the
Congress wanted some assurance that the principles, for
which we were called upon to fight, would also be ap-
plied to us and that at the end of the war we should
share in the triumph of democracy.
Britain was reluctant to commit herself. TThe attitude
of officialdom in India was timid, frightened and
clumsy. Although popular ministries functioned in all
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